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The methodological conceptions which should guide investi- 
gation in ethnology, anthropology and sociology have been for 
several years past a subject of lively discussion. It would be well 
if the psychologists took an active part in these discussions, since 
the conceptions urged by the innovators ascribe to psychology a 
place in those sciences denied to it by the older views. 

In sociology the attack of those who realize that a purely 
objective, non-psychological method is inadequate has been directed 
chiefly against Durkheim. In anthropology the main object of 
criticism has been the so-called “evolutionary method” which 
greatly minimizes the influence of the psychological factor in the 
development of culture. 

I criticize below Durkheim’s methodological ideas and take 
that opportunity of illustrating the function of psychology in the 
study of certain social facts. 

Durkheim holds that the origin and development of religion are 
exclusively a concern of sociology. “It is thus a corollary of our 
definition that the origin of religion is not to be found in individual 
feelings or emotions but in states of the ame collective, and that it 
varies as do these states. Did religion arise out of the constitution 
of the individual, it would not appear to him in a coercitive aspect. 
. . » It is consequently not in human nature in general that one 
must seek for the determining cause of religious phenomena, it is 
in the nature of the society to which they belong; and if they have 

1The larger part of this article has appeared in a somewhat different form in a 
paper published in the Amer. J. of Sociol., November, 1913. 
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varied in the course of history it is because the social organism itself 
has changed.”! 

Societies are governed, we are told, by laws necessarily pro- 
ceeding from, and expressing the nature of these societies. Such 
laws are different from the laws of individual psychology because 
the social is not the same as the individual constitution. Why 
resort to introspection when we know that most social institutions 
are transmitted ready made? How could we by questioning our- 
selves discover the causes from which these institutions arose? 
Moreover, we do not always know the real reasons for our actions, 
neither do we know all of them. And, for the rest, each individual 
plays but an infinitesimal rdle in the formation of the group life.” 

The discussions which have arisen on the appearance of Les 
régles de la méthode sociologique suffer, I fear, in several instances 
from the lack of a clear differentiation between individual psy- 
chology and a psychology of conscious individuals as they are 
affected by, and as they affect, the group to which they belong, 
i. ¢., social psychology. Individual psychology includes the topics 
usually dealt with in the psychological manuals of the kind now 
termed “structural.” It deals with the attributes of sensations, 
the threshold of stimuli, the discrimination sensibility, the relation 
of sensation to the pleasant and the unpleasant, the connections 
of sensations; with the laws of recall, the psychological and physio- 
logical conditions of attention, etc.,—all this without reference to 
the particular influence exercised upon mental life by the existence 
of other conscious beings. The recent psychology commonly 
called “functional” has an inherent tendency to pass into the 
field of social psychology which is primarily concerned with the 
effects wrought in individuals by the consciousness of the group 
to which they belong, and with the common behavior prompted by 
the consciousness of the group. 

In the writings from which I quote, Durkheim does not once 
mention social psychology. But he opposes throughout “individual 
psychology” to “sociology.” He writes, for instance, “even 
though individual psychology had-no longer any secrets for us, 
it could not give us the solution of any of those problems [the 
problems of sociology}, since they refer to facts of an order outside 
the range of individual psychology.” I would not dissent from 
this statement, provided “sociology”’ means or includes the psy- 

1 “De la définition des phénoménes religieux,” Année sociol., 2, 24. 

? Preface to 2d ed. of “Les régles de la méthode sociologique.” 
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chology of groups of individuals, in so far as they affect the social 
body and are affected by its presence. But if this and other 
similar passages should mean that sociology is not concerned with 
the interpretation of social action in terms of consciousness, that it 
can dispense with the introspective method, i. ¢., that sociology 
must limit itself to the observation of the external activities of 
man, then the astonishment and the opposition which the methodo- 
logical writings of Durkheim have inspired are, it seems to me, 
legitimate. “Sociology” may, however, be used by him as a brief 
synonym for social psychology, or at least as including this branch 
of psychology; if so, his position becomes, to me, unobjectionable. 
Unfortunately, even after the explanations provided in the preface 
to the second edition of Les régles there remains ample cause for 
perplexity. 

That sociology and individual psychology have little in common, 
I fully admit. The question I wish to consider is not the relation 
of sociology to individual psychology, but to social psychology. 
Can the origin and the nature of religious practices and beliefs be fully 
understood when observed from the outside, as overt actions, without 
the assistance of a psychological interpretation of the states of con- 
sciousness which they express? Ceremonies are the outcome of 
more or less clear mental processes taking place in individuals, 
under the influence of other conscious agents feeling, thinking, and 
acting as a unit. The so-called “social” forces before which the 
believer bows come to him as ideas, feelings, impulses, desires. 
I maintain therefore that the full understanding of social life 
demands not only the observation of the external outcome of the 
collective life of conscious beings, but also its interpretation in 
terms of consciousness, and I shall now attempt to point out the 
need of psychological investigation in the study of religion. 

Whether one holds (as I do), or not, that the proper use of the 
word religion involves belief in unseen, hyperhuman powers, usually 
personal, the genesis and development of the god-ideas constitute 
one of the important problems of the origin of religion. Primitive 
gods are in many instances ancestors deified. But how and why 
have ancestors been deified? What are the needs which prompt to 
deification and what are the mental operations involved in the 
process? These questions require psychological answers. It is 
but. the beginning of a solution to say, for instance, that the gods 
of any particular tribe are water-gods because the tribe’s life is 
dependent to an unusual degree upon the ocean. Fish are alto- 
gether dependent upon water, yet they have no gods. 
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In questioning civilized persons, one discovers that certain of 
them live in a world peopled by invisible beings and others are 
entirely free from that belief. This difference appea:s not infre- 
quently between persons brought up together in the same family. 
One member of the family has rejected gods, angels, and demons; 
another has incorporated them in his social group. There are 
individual psychological affinities and immunities. The sociologist 
is who would go to the bottom of the question of belief and creed must 
vy perforce inquire not only into the external influences to which these 
diverging persons are equally submitted, but he must turn psy- 
chologist and examine the individual causes of the observed 
divergences. 

God-ideas may arise in several ways in addition to the direct 
deification of great chiefs: in naive attempts to explain certain 
facts of common observation (dreams, trances, swoons, etc.), in 
the personification of striking phenomena (thunder, vegetation, 
etc.), in answer to the problem of creation. 
| How shall one get in any particular instance to the origin of 

4 a god-idea? One cannot question those who first gave it form; 
they have gone forever. And if one questions the existing savage, 
one finds usually that he cannot give a satisfactory account of his 
belief and behavior. Nevertheless, much has been learned from 
the savage’s own account of himself. The psychologist may supple- 
in ment the knowledge thus secured by an examination of the child’s 
| be mind. And he may further by self-introspection secure much that 

may serve in the interpretation of the behavior of primitive man. 

Durkheim’s remark that we do not always know the true reasons, 
1 nor all the reasons, for our actions is evidently true. But it is just 
ee as true surely that we usually know some of them and that a study 
oe of actions considered objectively does not more exactly or fully 
reveal all the motives of behavior. By getting introspective 
descriptions from many persons of the causes of the same actions, 
one has as good a chance, it would seem, to make a full and exact 
a discovery of causes as by an external method. Jn any case, I do 
13 not know why one should neglect either of these methods when searching 
for the genesis of the god-ideas. 

Another set of problems with which the sociologist must deal in 
collaboration with the psychologist treats of the effects of religious 
institutions upon society. The tonic value of the belief in benevo- 
lent gods; the use made of them for securing physical goods or 
subjective qualities with which gods have been endowed by the 
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very persons desiring these qualities; the peace, the assurance, the 
joy that are the most common fruits of the ethical religions; the 
sense of divine presence; the transformations, at times marvelous, 
happening in many persons under the influence of religious con- 
victions,—these and other similar problems demand descriptions 
and explanations which cannot be provided altogether by psycholo- 
gists or by sociologists working independently of each other. 

The influence of ethical needs and purposes upon the develop- 
ment of religion is obviously very great. Most religious reforma- 
tions have had as starting point ethical demands. Would it not 
be preposterous in an investigation of these transformations to 
refrain from turning to the introspective data which reformers 
have left us, and from interpreting in the light of our own con- 
sciousness of ethical relations their autobiographies, letters, didactic 
writings, etc.? Are not these writings a unique source of informa- 
tion as to how these individuals apprehended social life and why 
they rejected certain of its beliefs and practices while they struggled 
and even died in order to introduce others? 

Is there, for instance, nothing of importance to be learned in a 
psychological study of Luther’s life, of his temperament, of his ethical 
and esthetic sensibility, by the sociologists desirous of understanding 
the causes of the transformation of religious institutions in which 
he was the chief individual instrument? The day is indeed past 
for believing that an individual, however mighty, can cast society 
in any mold shaped by his fancy. We know now that the men 
who have left their impress upon society have been privileged to 
do so because they were the instruments of communal forces. 
But the brilliancy of this discovery should not blind us to the share 
belonging to the individual in the social work. Why is it that 
Luther and not some other one of the millions of his fellow-country- 
men became the Reformer? Is it merely because he alone was 
placed in just those external circumstances which would make of 
a man the reformer that he was? The external influences which 
acted upon Luther were, without doubt, indispensable, but must 
not Luther himself be considered an original center of energy? 
Do not Luther’s internal struggles with certain passions, his con- 
sciousness of sin, and the final triumph of faith under peculiar 
circumstances, throw a light upon the Lutheran doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith which cannot be shed by a merely external study 
of the behavior of the reformer and of the doctrines he set forth? 

Expressed in more general terms, my contention is merely that 
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individuals do more than reflect social life; they modify it, for they 
are centers of creative energy. Identical circumstances acting at 
the same moment upon two persons will not produce identical 
effects, for no two men are identical. 

When an economist tells us that a study of economic conditions 
covers whatever need be known in order to understand and predict 
the number of suicides, he forgets that there are other factors 
affecting man’s life besides poverty. Are there not men who 
delight in want and privation, who voluntarily seek poverty and 
starve their bodies, not to destroy but only to rule them? What 
definite and exact relation would there be between suicide and 
poverty in a community possessed by the ascetic’s ideal to which I 
allude? And is it not well known that ideas are contagious, par- 
ticularly in certain persons and in certain circumstances, and that 
there are epidemics of suicide, the partial cause of which is to be 
found in individual suggestibility? . 

The place belonging to the introspective, the psychological 
method in the study of social life is indicated by the character of 
social facts—a character recognized by Durkheim himself; they 
consist, he wrote, “in ways of thinking and acting.” Since the 
units of the social groups are conscious beings, the ultimate ex- 
planation will have to be given in psychological terms, 1. ¢., sociology 
is a psychological science of which the observation of social insti- 
tutions is merely the starting point. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Doctrine of Evolution and Anthropology. CiarK WissLER. 

Amer. J. of Psychol., 1913, 6, 223-237. 

Anthropologists no more than sociologists are agreed as to the 
methodological conceptions by which their investigations should be 
guided. The “English School” accepts the so-called “evolution- 
ary,” while the “American School” adopts the “historical” con- 
ception. In this connection the significance of the two terms is 
apparently not exactly understood by all anthropologists. Dr. 
Wissler, in this address, endeavors to define these conceptions and 
to show their relation to biological evolution and to culture. 

According to the evolutionary theory, as the author under- 
stands it, the social and psychological development of man proceeds 
along with, or is caused by, a biological development. In oppo- 
sition to the “somewhat naive” assumption “that the advance in 
culture is part and parcel of an advance in morphology,” our author 
holds that the human individual is “born with a full equipment of 
instincts to develop and participate in any culture he may happen 
to be born into,” but not with any instinct, or psychophysiological 
mechanism for the production of particular cultures. There is, 
for instance, no inherited aptitude to acquire a particular language, 
although “there doubtless is an instinct to form a language—a 
human innate character common to all men.” 

It should be understood, however, that when the historical 
anthropologist opposes the evolutionary method, he “is not for a 
moment denying that cultures evolve or grow, he is only denying 
that this growth.is an integral part of biological evolution.” He 
affirms that that which in any particular case determines the appear- 
ance or the order of appearance of social phenomena is not a bio- 
logical, a morphological evolution taking place in a uniform order 
in the whole human race, but that external circumstances such as 
geographical environment, density of population, proximity of 
different groups, etc., are the causes of cultural development. 
Since these factors are not the same for each group of men, cultures 
cannot be expected to follow identical lines. As a matter of fact 
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ethnologists have discovered that the uniformity demanded by the 
evolutionary conception was not always to be found, and that in 
many instances the same stage of culture was produced by dif- 
ferent causes. When one dissociates the course of culture from bio- 
logical evolution, one is left with the alternative of accepting the 
historical theory according to which not biological, but other 
factors direct cultural changes. 

The historical method holds that “there is a history of cultural 
activity for each particular group of mankind, and that the culture 
of any given moment is only to be interpreted by its past.” The 
term “historic” used in this sense is not altogether satisfactory to 
our author; he suggests replacing it by “cultural.” 


Religious Chastity. Joun Matin. New York: (publisher’s name 

not given), 1913. Pp. xii + 365. 

A mass of information regarding the customs centering about 
widows and sexual relations scattered until now in hundreds of 
books and journals is gathered in this book and classified in an 
illuminating manner. The volume possesses, moreover, the dis- 
tinction of a vivacious and often elegant style. 

The preface opens with the words “In Ethnology as elsewhere 
evolutionary theory has been running amuck.” The fallacy of 
taking differences in culture to mean differences in mind is due, 
the author declares, to a failure to push anaiysis of custom far 
enough back, and we are offered this psychological key to the 
varieties of customs which regulate the behavior of widows: “In 
one society, widows shave their heads, or scarify themselves; in 
another they are burned or stabbed or strangled to death; in an- 
other, they live to care for the grave or cherish the memory of the 
dead; but in all, they do what they think the dead would most like.” 
One of the main purposes of this book is to establish this thesis. 

Many otherwise puzzling customs are readily understood when 
one keeps in mind two groups of well-known facts: (1) The departed 
husband is still at times at least actuated by needs and desires 
characteristic of mortals; he remains in communication with, and 
his thinking is of the same sort as that of, the living; whether the 
widow and the tribe are still attached to him by affection and 
admiration, or whether he is looked upon as evil and dangerous, in 
any case uncertainty and mystery attach to much of his behavior. 
(2) Since, after all, the ghost does not actually discharge the duties 
which fall to the living—whether toward his widow or the tribe— 
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and does not return to plague his widow and the second husband, 
increase in experience generates increase of resistance to the de- 
mands of the ghosts. Some of these demands are so uneconomical 
or painful that they come to be replaced by customs less wasteful 
of life or wealth. By various subterfuges the belongings of the 
dead at first burned or buried with him, probably in fear “lest they 
might entice him to fetch them, and later that they might prove 
useful to him or redound to his credit in the habitat which had 
come to be imagined for him,” are saved, first in part and then in 
totality. Similarly, the luxury of widow immolation is replaced 
by many different customs, “for the widow is too valuable an in- 
heritance for the poor man’s heir to forego;” or the widow is saved 
and performs various services for the God and the temple—services 
by which the living are benefited. 

Religious chastity will be particularly profitable reading to those 
who are still hampered by the so-called “evolutionary” conception 
of anthropological development. They will find here both identical 
customs proceeding from different desires (for instance, cannibalism, 
p. 78) and different customs arising from one and the same desire. 

This book will be also valuable to those anthropologists and 
sociologists who have not fully realized that the complete under- 
standing of human society cannot be obtained by the objective 
method alone. The explanation of behavior demands reference 
to principles of social psychology. 

With a few exceptions each chapter opens with a proposition 
which is then justified and illustrated. For instance, “exorcism 
or propitiation is necessary to ward off specific outbursts of ghostly 
malice or to get immunity from a generalized danger from the 
dead.” (The haunted widow.)—‘ Perhaps the most general and 
certainly the most consequential guarantee against ghost walking 
is . . . the gratification of the proprietary sense of the ghost.” 
(The immolated and suicidal widow.)—‘‘ Where dead men become 
ghost-gods, their devoted widows readily become their priestesses.” 
(The widow-priestess.)—‘“ Despite human ingenuities the gods are 
not patient polyandrists. They are apt to discard the makeshift 
of marriage by proxy, and to insist upon exclusive proprietorship— 
theoretically at least. ‘Their demand is met by the priestess-wife.” 
(The priestess-wife.) 

A bibliography containing about 650 titles gives some idea of 
«ve thoroughness with which the author has ransacked literature 
in order to make a complete picture of chastity and unchastity in 
their relationship to religion. 
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The Social Significance of Myths. W. H.R. Rivers. Folk-Lore, 

1912, 23, 307-331. 

The author had suggested in a previous publication that the 
various forms of social organization found in Australia are the 
outcome ofa blend of peoples. Inthe paper now reviewed, he offers 
an argument for the same opinion, taken from the frequency among 
the native Australians of certain kinds of myths. I reproduce in 
outline this interesting argument. 

In order to account for the particular kinds of things which 
become the subjects of myths, he suggests this principle: “It is 
not the especially familiar and uniform which becomes the subject 
of myth . . . for this purpose there is necessary such an element 
of variety and of apparent, if not real, inconsistency, as will attract 
attention and arouse curiosity.” As social customs and organiza- 
tions are among the most familiar and constant experiences of 
primitive man, one should not expect to find many myths explana- 
tory of social custom or organization. As a matter of fact, narra- 
tives of a mythical kind which serve to account for social conditions 
occur but seldom among the records of savage peoples—so seldom 
in fact, that this class of myths is not even mentioned by most 
anthropologists. 

When one turns to the Australians, one is startled by the 
fact that most of their myths deal definitely and explicitely with 
social conditions. It turns out further on investigation that these 
myths refer chiefly to the totemic side of their organization and 
not to the dual organization found in combination with totemism 
throughout Australia. Now, if the Australians are not a homo- 
geneous people, if they have arisen from a fusion of different tribes, 
one can readily understand the presence of myths explanatory of 
social organization. One need only suppose that some of these 
tribes were organized according to the totemic clan system. This 
system would then call to itself forcibly the attention of the tribes 
which merged with those in possession of the totemic system. 

There are many difficulties in the way of a successful application 
of the principles here formulated. Several of them are considered 
and satisfactorily disposed of by the author. 


New Religions Among the North American Indians. Avex. F. 
CHAMBERLAIN. J. of Relig. Psychol., 1913, 6, 1-49. 
Both anthropologists and social psychologists will find much to 
interest them in this historical paper in which are listed and char- 
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acterized, besides a number of others, no less than 21 “new re- 
ligions” of the North American Indians. 

The account begins with the Pueblo new religion and revolt of 
1680 and proceeds chronologically up to the Ghost Dance religion 
which began about 1890. Brief as these descriptions are, they 
set forth forcibly the motives of religious fervor among the Indians. 
These motives are of two kinds, racial or patriotic and ethical. 
They either aim at deliverance from the yoke and influence of 
foreigners or they seek to uproot moral evils and to establish higher 
habits of life; more usually they seek both autonomy and a higher 
morality. These two classes of motives, it will be observed, express 
fundamental human needs and are therefore present in all religions 
that have reached a certain stage of development. Of Handsome 
Lake, the Seneca chief, we are told, for instance, “His precepts and 
teachings, based largely on the ancient custom and faith, but recast 
to adjust them to the new conditions, contemplated the regulation 
of family life by pointing out the respect and duties that should 
subsist between husband and wife, and between parents and children, 
and the need of chastity and continence and by the inculcation of 
industry and thrift” (p. 14). 

In these movements, the influence of the missionaries is plainly 
visible, yet one may find also abundant indication of an originality 
with which savages are not always credited. 

Visions and trances play a conspicuous rdle in the establishment 
of these religions. Their teaching is offered as a revelation from 
other worlds. One singular feature of many of them is that dancing 
is their chief means of expression, and, therefore, of propagation. 


J. HL. 


Race Psychology: Standpoint and Questionnaire, with Particular 
Reference to the Immigrant and the Negro. W. I. Tuomas. 
American Journal of Sociology, 1912, 17, 725-775. 

The author states that the plan for viewing and collecting 
materials here given is one that he has used in investigating the 
peasants of Europe and the Negroes, and is offered “not as a con- 
tribution to theory, but as a tool.” However, there is a definite 
and comprehensive conception of mentality presented which may 
be said to characterize a considerable body both of field workers 
in anthropology and of theorists. The standpoint employed has 
points of affinity with that outlined by Dewey and Boas some years 
ago, and with that of F. von Luschan’s recent article in Spiller’s 
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Inter-Racial Problems, but the method of interpretation is dis- 
tinctive because of a certain breadth of sympathy which suggests 
Bergson’s description of the gift of intuition which comes from a 
long living with a fascinating subject matter. In the writer’s 
Sex and Society, the social-psychological standpoint was used to 
determine the conditions explaining likenesses and differences 
between the mind of woman and the mind of lower races. In his 
Source Book for Social Origins a more extended field was covered. 
Extracts from standard writers, comments, and an extended bibli- 
ography on economic environment, education, invention, marriage, 
art, magic, religion, myth, morals and the state were presented. In 
this syllabus the same fields are reviewed with reference to the 
problem of race. 

The standpoint used in the work of Professor Thomas is sum- 
marized as follows: “Without ignoring economic determinism or 
denying the importance of specific race characters, I have assumed 
that individual variation is of more importance than racial differ- 
ence, and that the main factors in social change are attention, 
interest, stimulation, imitation, occupational differentiation, mental 
attitude, and accessibility to opportunity and copies. In other 
words, I have emphasized the social rather than the biological and 
economic aspects of the problem.” 

The main concepts employed are habit, crisis, control, and atten- 
tion. Each of these is given a broad meaning. Habit includes 
social coérdinations, the mores of groups, crisis is any slight or 
violent disturbance in the individual-social organization, and atten- 
tion covers the whole process by which fundamental life problems 
are grappled with. Within the socio-individual conflict-situation 
the various processes of consciousness emerge. Motor tendencies 
antedate feeling and ideational processes. The mentality of 
peoples should be judged in relation to their distinctive problems 
and specialisms, not in relation to some imputed standard set up 
by a group animated by a protective egoism. There are no “pure 
races” in Europe, and the supposed superiority of some is due to an 
accumulation of tradition, technique, and abstract formulas. But 
accumulated culture may be assimilated by mediocre minds and is 
not to be confused with mentality proper, the power to cope with 
serious problems. As regards perception, memory, inhibition, and 
abstraction, the savage shows no inherent deficiency when we esti- 
mate his mentality in relation to its context of occupation, tech- 
nique, and customary run of attention. 
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Excerpts from sources relating to the various topics, selected 
references, directions for carrying on observation and organizing 
anthropological data, and a list of suggestive questions for the 
guidance of students are included in this valuable article. 


E. L. Ta.tBert 
University or 


The Will of the People. Witt1am McDovca tt. 

Review, 1912, 5, 89-104. 

Both Rousseau and his critics have failed to clear up the am- 
biguities in the doctrine of the general will. This has been due to an 
inadequate conception of collective psychology. The intent of the 
article is to define the nature of volition according to lines mapped 
out in the author’s Social Psychology, and to determine by analogy 
the characteristics of collective volition and collective action as 
contrasted with lower forms of collective striving and acting. 
“Individual volition is essentially distinguished from lower forms 
of acting and striving by the fact that, in some peculiarly intimate 
sense, the striving is governed and maintained by self-conscious- 
ness: it is distinguished from acting which issues directly from 
desire or impulse or from a conflict of desires or impulses, by the 
fact that the idea, the thought, of one’s self plays a dominant and 
decisive rdle in the process.” 

This conation has an existence and organization of its own 
distinct from the secondary system of ideas; an idea moves us when 
it awakens, excites or is associated with specifically directed conative 
tendencies. The linking of an idea with latent dispositions is the 
process of forming sentiments; these by organization and elabora- 
tion constitute character. Chief among the sentiments is the 
sentiment for that object of thought which we call the self. This 
“self-regarding sentiment” essential to the higher form of volition 
may be amalgamated with concrete objects, as one’s dog, or with 
abstract objects, as benevolence. An important item for social 
psychology is that man normally acquires sentiments for the highly 
complex objects constituted by groups of persons, large or small,— 
such as family, party, or college. The essential conditions of the 
formation of sentiment for a group is (1) that the group be perma- 
nent enough to be recognized as such by men in general, (2) that 
each member thinks of himself as belonging to the group, (3) that 
“the group shall be one that lives among other similar groups, 
maintaining and asserting over against them its corporate existence, 
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and made by them the object of judgments of value, of praise and 
blame, approval and disapproval, of friendly and hostile feeling, 
of emulation, rivalry, or opposition.” 

The self-regarding sentiment, originally directed toward the 
individual self, thus becomes extended to the degree that man 
identifies himself with his family and with larger groups. “In so 
far as such a complex dual sentiment grows up in the minds of each 
member, the group-spirit is powerful, the group has a true collective 
self-consciousness, and is capable of a truly collective volition.” 
When unmediated impulses which are present in lower forms of 
striving are controlled by group-sentiment aiming at the common 
good, we have a case of collective volition. 

The parallel between individual and collective volition is this: 
“The individual volition is governed by individual self-conscious- 
ness, t. ¢., by the self-regarding sentiment of the individual or by 
the impulses and desires that are awakened within this sentiment. 
Collective volition is governed by collective self-consciousness, 
i. ¢., by the impulses and desires that are awakened within the 
collective self-regarding sentiment, the extended self-regarding 
sentiment which makes each member regard the good of the group 
as his own good.” 

From the standpoint of the analysis summarized above Professor 
McDougall suggests that the doctrine of Rousseau should be cor- 
rected in three respects: (1) The genesis of the collective self is 
not voluntary association, but is the development of the sentiment 
for the nation in the minds of citizens by the gradual evolution of 
institutions, tradition, and intercourse. (2) A collective self is 
possible in a large community, as distinguished from Rousseau’s 
requirement of a small deliberative body; small groups, reciprocally 
acting, are essential if a truly collective deliberation is reached in 
large modern states. (3) Rousseau’s doctrine of the common 
good is ambiguous, and is most applicable to the highest form of 
collective volition in which common purpose, tradition, memories, 
participation in crises, and harmonious action have developed the 
notion of a group which determines individual conduct. In lower 
forms of collective striving the object aimed at is the good of all, 
since here the private good of the several members of the group is 
most urgent, not the good of the whole. 

The distinction between the good of all and the good of the 
whole is applied finally to the national life. Real patriotism or 
nationalism is identified with the highest form of collective striving. 
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“And the nation is capable of truly collective volition only so far 
as the organization it possesses, in the form of institutions and 
traditions, enables it to deliberate collectively for the good of the 
whole as such, such deliberation and action being moved and 
sustained, not by the desire of every man for his own private good, 
nor yet by the desire of every man for the good of all, but by the 
desire of every man for the good of the whole, a desire which is 
rooted in and springs from the collective self-consciousness, the 
collective self-regarding sentiment of the whole for the whole.” 
National sentiment must be cultivated, the writer urges, in order 
that there may be stimulus for moral effort to take the place of 
the supernatural sanctions which are now losing their hold on the 
population. 

The article has been outlined at some length because it reveals 
a significant tendency operating in the development of social 
psychology. It is a hopeful indication for the future of the new 
science if it insists upon proceeding pragmaticaily: Dr. McDougall’s 
method of dealing with national problems from the approach of 
psychology is evidence of this insistence. There is a statesman-like 
quality in the spirit of Bentham and the Utilitarians which ought 
not to die, however inadequate their mechanical assumptions now 
appear. Professor McDougall’s contribution adopts the social 
outlook of the Utilitarians while fundamentally it is a criticism of 
Bentham’s main theses. Wallas and Bligh also display the same 
pragmatic interest, the latter anticipating the gradual increase of a 
body of experts in social psychology who will utilize the principles 
of human nature in planning and directing individual and national 
improvement-enterprises, somewhat after the manner of the 
Freudian practitioners. 

In one respect, however, the article is not quite satisfactory. 
As noted before, it pleads for a collective volition or nationalism. 
The author contends that the object, humanity, is too vague to 
elicit devotion. But one of the excellent points urged is that no 
group forms a wholesome group attitude without the correction 
and opposition of other groups. Consequently, in order that a 
national, patriotic consciousness may develop it is necessary that 
coincidently a consciousness of the wider group comprehending the 
various nations shall evolve. The international consciousness is 
not to be identified with the vague abstract entity humanity, as 
seems to be implied. 


FE. L. TatBert 
Universtry or Curcaco 
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INDIVIDUAL RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 
Mysticism 


Never before, perhaps, have so many scholarly psychological 
publications appeared on religious mysticism as during the last few 
years. This activity is a natural consequence of the recent exten- 
sion of psychology in certain abnormal fields. When phenomena 
of a non-religious significance, but somewhat similar to those of 
mysticism, had been investigated in hysteria and elsewhere, and 
had received an explanation according to theories of the subcon- 
scious, the striking experiences of the mystics could not be expected 
to escape longer the curiosity of the psychologist. 

The psychological studies of mysticism may be considered to 
have begun with Murisie:’s Les Maladies du Sentiment Religieux 
published in 1898. He was followed in chronological order by 
Recéjac, Leuba, Poulain, Delacroix, Pacheu, Von Hugel, Maréchal 
and others. 

The non-transcendental point of view and certain conclusions 
of most of the writings of non-Catholic authors have aroused the 
Roman Catholic world to a defence of the supernatural in mystical 
experiences. There have appeared in the reviews for 1912, notably 
in the Rev. de Philos., published under the direction of a professor 
of the Institut Catholique of Paris, a number of articles with a marked 
polemical character. The abstracts of the papers of Pacheu, Maré- 
chal and Huc will show what points are the storm centers of the 
discussion. 


Mysticism; a Study in the Nature and Development of Man’s Spir- 
itual Consciousness. Evetyn Unperuiti. London: Methuen 
& Co., 1st ed., 1911. Pp. xi + 600. 


The library success of this large volume (three editions were 
published from March, 1911, to January, 1912) following close 
upon Baron von Hugel’s work in two volumes, The Mystical 
Element in Religion, is a token of the lively and widespread 
interest in psychological studies of mysticism as well as a tribute to 
the literary, and, I must add, semi-popular qualities of this work. 
It cannot be compared in point of scholarship and of psychological 
penetration, with von Hugel’s book, and still less with Delacroix’s 
Etudes d Histoire et de Psychologie du Mysticisme. This the author 
would readily admit, for she modestly informs the specialists that 
her book is not for them. 
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In the course of the two parts of this book, called respectively 
The Mystic Facts and The Mystic Way, almost every topic belong- 
ing to mysticism is discussed or at least touched upon. The first 
part deals with the relation of mysticism to vitalism, psychology, 
theology, symbolism and magic. It is preparatory to the second 
part which is “avowedly psychological,” and consists essentially of 
an analytical description of the mystical ascent to God. The 
author’s relish for the mysteriousness and picturesqueness of the 
“mystical adventure” is in evidence throughout. Her success in 
conveying the tang of the various phases of mystical experience by 
the quotation of apt phrases is admirable. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the one on Mysticism and 
Vitalism. She indicates in it broad similarities between the concep- 
tion of the nature of reality of the scientific Vitalists and of such 
philosophers as Bergson and Eucken. According to her, we see in 
the Great Mystics “the highest and widest consciousness to which 
the human race has yet attained” (p. 532). She has no doubt 
that in that consciousness man possesses Ultimate Reality, God. 
It is unfortunate that writers on mysticism do not start with ex- 
perience and define their terms with reference to it. They begin 
instead with a highly abstract notion of the Ultimate Reality 
derived from philosophy and freighted with weighty implications, 
and then turn to mysticism for a description of this reality. Under 
these conditions they cannot help reading into that experience 
much more than really belongs to it. 

According to our author the apprehension of Ultimate Reality 
proceeds from, or is by means of, “the organ of man’s spiritual 
consciousness.” This “organ” or this “sense,” as she also calls it, 
seems to be either identical with, or a part of subconsciousness. 
“Transcendental matters are, for most of us, always beyond the 
margin; because most of us have given up our whole consciousness 
to the occupation of the senses, and permitted them to construct 
there a universe in which we are contented to remain. Only in 
certain occult and mystic states: in orison, contemplation, ecstasy 
and their allied conditions, does the self contrive to turn out the 
usual tenants, shut the ‘gateways of the flesh,’ and let those sub- 
merged powers which are capable of picking messages from another 
plane of being have their turn” (p. 67). The author finds proofs 
of the supernatural character of the mystical life in strange places. 
The fasting of the Italian Catharines who “whilst fasting, were 
well and active,” and who were made ill during these fasting periods 
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by every attempt at eating, seems to her one of the “unsettled 
problems of humanity” (p. 71). Acquaintance with the psycho- 
physiological investigation of Agostino Levanzin' during his recent 
thirty days fast, and with the effect of suggestion, especially in a 
temperament like that of the two women in question, would it 
seems rob her of this, to her delightfully attractive, wonder. 


Quelques réflexions sur la méthode en psychologie religieuse. JULES 

Pacnev. Reo. de philos., 21, 371-391. 

The respective provinces and tasks of literary criticism, sci- 
entific criticism, and philosophical or “interpretative” criticism 
are described in a general way. The main purpose of the author 
appears to be to enforce the recognition of the right of psychology 
to examine the facts of consciousness, whatever they are, and of 
the right of philosophy to complete the work of science by inter- 
preting its findings. 

It seems to the author “infinitely probable” that the problem 
peculiar to mysticism cannot be “exhausted” by scientific study. 
This signifies that mystical experience includes in all probability 
facts pointing to a superhuman intervention in consciousness, 
facts not explicable scientifically. It is not out of place to observe 
that the Roman Catholic cannot relinquish this conviction without 
renouncing his church. Such a position is dangerous for a scientist 
however robust may be his love for truth. 


Sur quelques traits distinctifs de la mystique chrétienne. J. Maré- 
cHAL. Reo. de philos., 21, 416-482. 


The author of this long paper, professor at the Collége Philo- 
sophique et Théologique of Louvain, is evidently well qualified to 
deal with his topic. After a few preliminary pages he passes to a 
brief survey of the most important phenomena of the mystical life. 
It is shown to be characterized by a number of negative traits 
belonging as well to the Christian as to the non-Christian mystic, 
and to complete itself, at least in the higher forms of Christian 
mysticism, by a positive phase. These negative features are the 
disappearance of discursive thinking, of special imagery and the 
loss of self-consciousness. They result from “a very narrow internal 
concentration, supported by a very intense affective movement.” 

Abnormal “somatic and psychophysiological” manifestations 


1 This journal, February 15, 1913, pp. 83-84. 
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delay the author only long enough for him to acknowledge these 
phenomena to be the natural result or accompaniment of the ex- 
cessive mental tension to which the mystic is subjected. “The 
psychophysiological concomitants bear merely an accidental and a 
variable relation to the state of inner prayer (orison).” Thus, in 
common with the best informed Roman Catholic scholars of the 
day, he surrenders to the natural order phenomena which not very 
long ago were regarded in the same quarter as supernatural. 

His survey of mysticism leads him up to “a very delicate psycho- 
logical problem,” “the true problem of ecstasy.”” When spatiality, 
images, and the idea of the conscious self are abolished, what 
remains of the intellectual life? Multiplicity has disappeared, but 
what is the Unity which takes its place? 

According to our author, three solutions of this problem have 
been offered: (a) The absence of multiplicity, of discursive thinking 
in ecstasy is merely apparent. That which some mystics describe 
as total absence of consciousness is really a very vague state of 
consciousness, in no way different in kind from ordinary con- 
sciousness. If one were to examine these states narrowly, one 
would discover in them imagery and spatiality. This interpre- 
tation does not satisfy Maréchal. for, as he points out, the great 
mystics place the state of Union far above any spatial or temporal 
intuition. They speak of it as something incomparable with 
ordinary conscious states. They have a conviction of a radical 
difference between Union and any ordinary state of consciousness. 
This judgment of the mystics Maréchal chooses to accept as valid. 

(b) Ecstasy is total unconsciousness. This opinion seems to 
the author legitimate from a logical point of view. “The alter- 
native is unavoidable: either multiplicity of conscious contents, 
however slight, or total unconsciousness.” But though Maréchal 
would not blame a scientist for accepting this second alternative, 
he himself cannot do so because the mystical description of their 
own condition (briefly reproduced above) does not permit of that 
solution. He remarks that there are several kinds of unconscious- 
ness. “The only kind of unconsciousness admissible in the explana- 
tion of ecstasy would be in any case ‘a polarised unconsciousness,’ 
the religious value of which is not a negligible quantity.” 

(c) The solution which the author makes his own is that “ecstasy 
is the synthesis of an empir-cal negativity and of a transcendent 
positivity.” That is, on the one hand ecstasy separates itself by 
the negative characteristics mentioned above “from the psycho- 
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logical states, normal or abnormal, of ordinary life,” and, on the 
other hand, “the suspension of conceptual thought is not total 
unconsciousness, but on the contrary, an enlargement, an intensi- 
fication, or perhaps even a higher form of intellectual activity.” 
In this higher phase of ecstasy “intelligence instead of constructing, 
according to analogy and approximately, its object with material 
secured from the senses” may “reach that object in an immédiate 
assimilation.” That is the positive and superhuman side of 
ecstasy. 

At this point, the psychologist is asked to yield his place to the 
theologian and to the philosopher, who, combined in the person of 
Maréchal, write the concluding ten pages of the essay. 

The writer of this summary against whom the crucial criticism 
of the paper is chiefly aimed will choose another and a more appro- 
priate place for an answer. 


Néorose et Mysticism. Sainte Thérése reléve-i-elle de la pathologie? 

A. Huc. Rev. de philos., 21, 5-32, 128-154. 

This article is summarized sufficiently for our purpose in the 
following abstract of its last paragraph. “We have analyzed the 
soul of St. Theresa and we are compelled to conclude that ail the 
characteristic traits of her soul are opposed to all the known noso- 
logical symptoms of neurasthenia. From this follows clearly that 
to derive the mystical facts from ‘a morbid process’ because in 
mysticism are found states analogous to those present in certain 
forms of neurosis, is attempting to explain the normal by the 
abnormal; it is gratuitously to ascribe a greater effective force, 
and a greater richness to the latter than to the former. .. . If 
neurosis and mysticism may bear to each other a relation of con- 
comitance, they cannot bear a relation of causality.” 

I do not think that any of the psychologists who have recently 
written on mysticism would attempt to derive religious mysticism 
from “a morbid process.” I have myself contended against that 
interpretation in the Rev. philos. for 1902. But the point which the 
author has chiefly at heart and in the defence of which he chiefly 
writes, namely, the action in the mystic of “an external and sovereign 
force,” is in no wise substantiated by the demonstration of the 


normal nature of the essential characteristics of mysticism. 
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Le sentiment religieux a-t-il une origine pathologique. Dr. L. 

Perrier. Paris: Fischbacher, 1912. Pp. 62. 

One would like to believe that this is a last echo of the obsolete 
opinion that the roots of religion are pathological. The author 
classifies the “pathological hypotheses” and discusses them ad- 
versely. There is nothing new in this effective refutation. 

Unless one should regard the belief in ghosts, spirits and gods 
as an indication of abnormality, I do not see how religion could be 
considered abnormal. It may of course be influenced by a patho- 
logical condition of individuals, as for instance of certain mystics. 

One regrets the use to which the word “sentiment” is put in 
this essay. Religion is not a sentiment. No one who claims the 
attention of informed readers should allow himself the very careless 
identification of any sentiment whatsoever with religion. 


Adolescence and Religion. Turopore Scuroeper. J. of Relig. 

Psychol., 1913, 6, 124-148. 

Mathias the Prophet. Turopore Scuroeper. J. of Relig. Psy- 

chol., 1913, 6, 59-65. 

Mr. Schroeder has attempted to show in several articles the 
intimate connection which he thinks exists between religion and 
the sexual instinct. In the first paper he returns to his favorite 
topic. After offering a large number of facts gleaned from ancient 
history and from recent accounts of more or less primitives peoples 
(chiefly concerning ceremonies of initiation), he produces the thesis 
maintained by several other writers that “the acquisition of re- 
ligion is a distinctly adolescent phenomenon.” This conclusion 
once set down, it follows, if one accepts the recapitulation theory, 
“that the psychic phenomena of religion made their first appearance 
in the mind of man at the period of racial adolescence; that is, at 
that prehistoric stage in the evolution of man when his consciousness 
first seized hold of the facts of sex-functioning, for a part of its 
recognized furnishing, as an experience that arrested attention and 
demanded explanation.” Two earlier conclusions of the author 
are thus, if one could believe him, happily confirmed: “Among the 
historically known objects of worship, the first must have been the 
sexual organs.” “All religion in its beginning is a mere misinter- 
pretation of sex-esstacy, and the religion of today is only the 
evolutionary product, essentially unchanged, of psycho-sexual 
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perversion. This is the psychological interpretation of “the 
mystery of love,” which finds such frequent and serious discussion 
in religious literature. Thus, literally, may we say “‘God is 
love ’—sex-love.” 

Evidently Mr. Schroeder is enamored of simplicity and like 
all of us is directed in his search after facts by his theories, and 
therefore the facts which he chooses to mention do not contradict 
his theories. But if he shares this weakness with us all, he dis- 
tinguishes himself by the most unusual single-mindedness in pur- 
suing the facts relevant to his purpose. 

In my opinion, there are other roots to religion than the’sex 
instinct. Man comes to life with other instincts besides this one, 
and they all may and probably most of them do contribute to the 
establishment of religion. The instinct of self-preservation, for 
instance, leads a man to seek to ward off danger and secure help. 
Could not Mr. Schroeder find indications of the action of this instinct 
in religion as early as he finds the presence of the sex instinct? 

In the second paper, Mr. Schroeder describes one of the historical 
roots of Mormonism. It is a distinctly erotic and abnormal root. 
The relation concerns a certain Pearson who called himself “Elijah, 
the Prophet,” and his “Holy Club.” Its members professed 
celibacy, but set much store by “spiritual spouses.” The Club 
was suspected of gross lasciviousness. 

Robert Matthews appeared in this circle when sixteen years 
old. He soon won the name of “Jumping Jesus,” but he preferred 
to call himself ‘Mathias, the Prophet.” He seems to have been 
dominated by the sex impulse. He taught that baptism, to be 
effective, must be accompanied by circumcision, and in his first 
period he denounced women and the command to increase and 
multiply. Ascetic abstinence ended, however, when he met a 
Mrs. Folger and found that they were “spiritual mates.” Her 
husband, who was also thinking of a spiritual mate, was persuaded 
to free his wife who was maintaining more than spiritual relation 
with the Prophet. 

The theological system constructed by Mathias “subsequently 
passed on to Joseph Smith, to be perpetuated in Mormonism.” 


‘ 


The Religion of One Hundred and Twenty-six College Students. 
Jostan Morse and James Auten, Jr. J. of Relig. Psychol., 
1913, 7, 175-194. 

This is a tabulation with brief comments of 126 answers to a set 
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of questions given to 350 men and 50 women students. A serious 
deficiency of this investigation—a deficiency which is shared by 
nearly all psychological researches by means of questionnaires—is 
that only a part (not even one third) of those addressed answered. 
The result of this unintended selection is to deprive the statistical 
information obtained of most of the value it would have if all were 
represented in the result. It is, for instance, hardly illuminating 
to one who already knows that some students pray and some do 
not, to be told that 100 pray and 26 do not, when he is left in the 
dark concerning the 274 who did not answer. One can say nothing 
more definite regarding the prevalence of prayer among college 
students after than before such an investigation. The same remark 
is of course true of the questions as to church attendance, religious 
experiences, immortality, and most of the other questions of this 
syllabus. Statistical investigations fail of their purpose unless they 
include every member of the particular group under examination. 
When this is not possibie, the returns may serve as illustrations, or 
as so many facts to be analyzed, compared, and classified, but their 
value for statistical purposes is negligible. 

Another defect which might, it seems, have been easily 
avoided appears in the fact that although we know from these 
returns that the problem of immortality caused uneasiness to 50 
and no uneasiness to 75, we do not know how many of the first and 
how many of the second lot believe in personal immortality. More- 
over, although we learn that 100 pray, we are not told how many 
of those who do pray believe in a personal God who hears and may 
answer prayer, and how many pray only because “it is a good 
spiritual exercise.” This defect results without doubt from 
attempting to cover too many subjects in one questionnaire which 
cannot then include all the questions that should be asked on each 
topic. 

The complete indifference to immortality of many of these 
students gives a flat denial to the theologian’s affirmation of the 
universality of the desire for immortality. I cull from the appendix 
an instance of aversion for, and one of indifference to a future life. 

“Male, 22, junior, Presbyterian: I have thought about im- 
mortality considerably, but it does not cause me any uneasiness at 
all. I shall be content to die, absolutely dead, and pass off into 
nothing,—beautiful, blessed, peaceful nothing,—when I do die. 
Of course I love life, and shall live with a vim as long as I can, 
but I do not desire to live forever. I want to be unconscious, and 
not even know that it is ‘I’ who am resting.” 
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“Male, 22, senior, Methodist: The problem of immortality has 
caused me no uneasiness. I feel that if I get through this life I 
will be doing pretty well. And so I let God take care of the future, 
If I deserve eternal life, He being a just God, as I believe He is, 
will take care of the future, and give eternal life; if I do not deserve 
it, then I sin when I ask for it.” 


A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress. (Introduction by H. S. Bowpen.) 

London: Burns and Oates, 1st ed., 1906. Pp. 1-284. 

This book constitutes a document of value to the student of 
individual differences and, in particular, to the student of the 
psychology of religion. It is a detailed autobiographical account 
of fundamental affective and ethical needs and of the relation which 
they bear to the search for logical truth in a person in whom both 
reason and feeling insist upon gratification. 

The anonymous author belongs to a good English Christian 
family. Very early she began to question the Christian dogma. 
From that moment her life became an ardent search for the truth. 
She pondered over volumes of theology, philosophy and science; she 
read—in a rather desultory manner, to be sure—the great modern 
philosophers, and also Strauss, Renan, Darwin, and Huxley; she 
visited, in search of light, leading churchmen. Lack of mental 
training and of guidance made her reading somewhat unprofitable. 
She was “swayed by every book . ..-—a cork driven hither 
and thither” (p. 70). For a while, a materialist, then a deist, 
and once again for a time, a Christian. Thus passed not only her 
adolescence, but, it seems, several subsequent years, until at last 
she found shelter and peace in the Roman Catholic Church. 

One should not confuse the conversion by which a moral wreck 
finds regeneration in Christ, with the passage of our author from 
Protestantism to Roman Catholocism. She never was a “lost 
sinner”’ in any other than a theoretical sense, and it seems probable 
that her life would have been no less respectable, though not so 
happy and profitable, had she never found the “truth.” 

None of the authors and preachers-whom she read or interviewed 
could provide her with the logical assurance she wanted for her moral 
needs. Most men who have doubts on the “eternal questions” of 
the meaning of life, and of the whence and whither of man, manage 
to live happily even though no satisfactory answer comes to them, 
or they accept certain beliefs without uncomfortable fastidiousness. 
Our author could do neither. She “neither could nor would share 
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the utter loneliness of Clifford’s Godless existence;” she neither 
could nor would accept any teaching that “jarred” with the sense 
of her personal immortality (p. 158). 

But what did she want? “My whole nature demanded a 
personal God, and do what I would, I could not believe this desire 
to be vain” (p. 132). “My eternal future was to me the question 
of supreme importance” (p. 132). “I needed a religion, not merely 
as an answer to intellectual problems, but as a comfort in sorrow 
and as a guide in daily life” (p. 135). No one has felt more keenly 
than she “that dull gnawing ache, that vague hunger of the soul 
for One to hear and understand, that need of an infinite Personality” 
(p. 279). That yearning had made permanent materialism im- 
possible to her, and pantheism but as “a shadow of her desire” 
(p. 279). 

But why does she not find in Protestantism the assurances she 
needs? Because she wanted certainty in her belief and relief from 
even the possibility of doubt. She argues thus: If God has revealed 
himself, he must have done it so that man need not be led astray 
(p. 202). “At no time,” writes she, “have I been able to see in a 
church which teaches contradictory doctrines the organ of truth; 
now it was absolutely impossible for me to think that a church 
which taught High, Low and Broad Church doctrines, and whose 
official representatives contradicted each other at every turn, was 
the teacher sent by God to teach me the truth” (p. 139). She knew 
by her studies in philosophy that ig all ages philosophers “had 
craved, and craved in vain, to find unity in variety” (p. 182). 
The Roman Catholic Church answered her need for unity and 
authority. 

There were obstacles in the way of her passage to the Catholic 
Church. First of all, her spirit of independence. The idea that any 
one would have the right to say “thou shalt” or “shalt not” made 
her recoil as if every nerve in her body tingled in revolt (pp. 184-5). 
But this difficulty and others concerning doctrine could not stand 
against her clamorous desire for peace. 

She had never been a disinterested searcher after truth; from the 
first she had wanted to satisfy her reason of the truth of the beliefs 
she cared for. The longer she sought, the more impatient she 
became of logical opposition. The time came when she simply 
threw overboard whatever proved an obstacle to her precious 
beliefs: “the fact that Clifford denied the immortality of the soul 
made him no teacher for me. I had groped my way by painful 
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steps to the explicit belief in, and realization of truths I could not 
relinquish” (p. 156). “Mr. Spencer had taught me that, viewed 
as a whole, human life was good because it ever tends to the good 
of the race, but what cared I for generations yet unborn? I cared 
nothing. I wanted life to be good for me and those dear to me, and 
I wanted our lives to last forever” (p. 158). At this point of her 
development her search was clearly no longer, even in pretence, one 
for truth; it was a struggle for life. ‘The conditions of life being for 
her as they were, the Roman Church was her logical refuge. A 
series of minor circumstances contributed to invest that church 
with a mysteriously attractive halo. Whenever she enters a 
Catholic Church she “‘seems to live in another world, to feel the 
presence of an unseen power” (p. 164). She is like an animal in 
sight of a fascinating light. In the presence of Cardinal Newman 
she is “‘affected by his strength and reserve power as never before 
by any man.” He left aside controversy, and though she cannot tell 
exactly what he said she knows that he made her see “proofs of 
the truth of Christianity.”” She was awed into silence, and all her 
difficulties seemed to vanish (p. 220). The great cardinal knew 
that it is unnecessary to argue with persons in the condition of this 
harassed woman; the most effective way to convince them is 
through the feelings and emotions. A little later on she went to 
Paris and followed the daily instruction of a priest. One day at 
church, during the Eucharist service, she was favored with an 
illuminating ecstasy that broke down the last resistance. 


Le Probléme de la Personalité dans la psychologie religieuse. Tu. 

Ruyssen. Année psychol., 1912, 18, 460-477. 

This is one of the Reoues Générales which the Année psychologique 
devotes from time to time to writings on the psychology of religion. 
The books considered (Héffding, Gourd, Segond, Reinach, LeBon, 
Guignebert) belong only in part to psychology and then only in 
the more general sense of the term. 

Ruyssen thinks it would be profitable to consider religion from 
the point of view of personality. Since religion is an attitude or a 
reaction towards the Creator or the Whole, this attitude or re- 
action must vary with the personality of the respondent. The 
author knows, however, that “personal, subjective experience is 
only a fragment, the most characteristic fragment of religious life 
to be sure, but not the most obvious, nor even the most constant.” 
He differs from a well known school of sociologists who altogether 
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disregard that fragment, for it seems to him, and quite justly in 
my opinion, that the action of personality upon religious tradition 
constitutes an interesting and an important problem. The books 
to which he refers are for him a source of significant illustration in 
formulating this problem. 


Grundlinien zu einer Phanomenologie der Mystik. H. AscuKENnasy. 
Zsch. f. Phil. u. phil. Kr., 1911, 142, 145-165; 144, 146-165. 
This study is offered as a contribution to the relation of religion 

to the cther forms of conscious life, to science, to art, and to mor- 

ality. The author limits himself to that particular religious form 
called mysticism, because this form offers a much more striking 
contrast to the other life activities than do the more ordinary 
forms. The first article is devoted to selecting the proper method of 
attack—the phenomenological method—and to a justification of it. 

The larger part of the second article deals with religion as value. 
The theory of Minsterberg is discussed. The article closes with 
a brief section on the task of the history of religion. 

The only comment I am inclined to make takes the form of an 
exclamation. How far removed from that which in history bears 
the name religion are the discussions of religion by metaphysicians! 
Not religion, but certain highly abstract conceptions, known only 
to the philosopher, are their subject matter. 

J. H. L. 


Rousseau et la Religion. H. Hirrpinc. Rev. de mét. et de mor., 

1912, 20, 293-320. 

This is a detailed critical consideration of the writings of Rous- 
seau with a view to noting the relation between his religious con- 
cepts and his own personality and experiences. The contrast in all 
Rousseau’s work between feeling on the one hand and intelligence 
and will on the other is pointed out. The sincere, though incon- 
sistent views by which he was successively dominated are ascribed 
to the influences to which the passive character of his emotional 
life exposed him. Ho6ffding describes the times when Rousseau felt 
himself possessed of a great fervor by reason of communion with the 
Great All. “The sense of solidarity at such times was the personal 
religion of Rousseau.” Other topics discussed are: the psycho- 
logical similarities and differences between Rousseau, the Vicaire 
Savoyard and Julie; Rousseau’s need of independence and solitude; 
his love of “nature”; his theories of amour de soi and amour propre; 
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his treatment of the problem of evil; his views on the discord 
between nature and civilization; his relation to Christian tradition— 
in fact his entire “natural theology.” At the close of the article 


comes an interesting comparison of the conceptions of Hume and 
Rousseau. 


L. I. StecHER 


La Philosophie Religieuse de J. J. Rousseau. D. Paropt. Reo. 
de mét. et de mor., 1912, 20, 275-293. 


In this exposition Parodi has reconstructed very sympathetically 
Rousseau’s religious ideas and related them to his diverse social, 
moral and literary theories. Parodi emphasizes the place which 
religious beliefs held in the life of Rousseau and points out the 
development of these beliefs under various influences during his 
life. The article succeeds in disentangling from the varied writings 
of the French philosopher a religious system of considerable unity. 
In his anathema against civilization, the arts and sciences, all the 
works of human reason, as in his eulogy of ignorance and natural 
simplicity, one discovers his prevailing moral interest. This is 
also the foundation of his love of “nature” which means to Rous- 
seau not only simplicity of life but also obedience to the infallible 
inspiration of conscience, “]’assentiment intérieur.” From man’s 
freedom and his consequent liability to sin come all the disorders 
of the social organism. The love of order, however, authorizes the 
belief in the final happiness of virtuous men, immortality. Mor- 
ality, moreover, cannot exist without religion. In the contempla- 
tion of natural beauty, which is an attitude of mystical identification 
with the Creator, the religion of Rousseau finds its highest expression. 
L. I. SrecHer 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE twenty-second annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association will be held at New Haven on December 29, 30, 
and 31, under the presidency of Professor Howard C. Warren. At 
the joint session with the American Philosophical Association, 
which meets at the same time and place, the subject for considera- 
tion will be “The Standpoint and Method of Psychology.” 


A NEw quarterly magazine, The Psychoanalytic Review: A Jour- 
nal Devoted to an Understanding of Human Conduct, has recently 
been started in New York under the editorship of William A. White, 
M.D., and Smith Ely Jeliffe, M.D. The editors “aim to make it 
a complete and true reflection of the work being done along psycho- 
analytic lines in all departments of thought, not only in medicine, 
but in various other fields, wherever such work has any bearing, 
direct or indirect, upon the problems of psychopathology.” 


A new French journal is announced, to be entitled Etude de 
Psychologie. It is to be edited by A. Michotte, and published by 
Félix Alcan. The subscription price is 7 fr. 50. 

A prospectus of a new German periodical is at hand, which is 
to be published by Karl Krall in the interests of the Elberfeld 
investigations. It is entitled Tierseele: Zeitschrift fur vergleichende 
Seelenkunde. For foreign subscribers the price is M. 14. 

Ar the Seventh Annual Convention of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society held at Pittsburgh on September 23, Dr. C. E. 
Ferree, of Bryn Mawr College, read a paper on “The Efficiency of 
the Eye Under Different Systems of Illumination:—The Effect of 
Variations in Distribution and Intensity.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE present number of the Butiertin, dealing especially with 
social and religious psychology, has been prepared under the 
editorial care of Professor J. H. Leuba. An expression of special 
indebtedness is due to Professor Leuba because of the fact that, 
owing to unavoidable circumstances, the editorial responsibility was 
assumed unexpectedly and at an inconveniently late date. 

Tue following items are taken from the press: 


Tue Herbert Lecture at Oxford was delivered on November 7 
by Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S., professor of psychology at 
the University of Bristol. The subject of the lecture was “Spencer’s 
Philosophy of Science.” 

Proressor SHEPHERD Ivory FRAwnz, scientific director and 
psychologist of the Government Hospital for the Insane, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 15 addressed the Medical Society of 
St. Louis, on the subject of “Psychological Factors in Medical 
Practice.” 

Mr. A. G. STeeve has been appointed head of the department 
of psychology in Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Synesthesia, 118 


Tactual Space, 258 

Taste and Smell, 116 

Terminology, 18 

Testimony, Psychology of, 264 
Tests, 271 

Text-Books and General Treatises, 25 


Vertebrates, Behavior of, 318 
Vision, General Phenomena, 88; Color 
Defects, 101; Peripheral and Foveal, 


95 
Visual Space, 253 
Vocal Functions, 361 
Volition, 441 


Work, 444 
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Princeton University 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


1913-1914 
Graduate Courses in Philosophy and Psychology 


Critical and Historical Survey of the General Trend of Philosophical 
and Scientific Thought. Lectures with collateral reading. 
President Hibben. 


Experimental Psychology. Advanced laboratory course, with weekly 
conference. Both terms (3). Professor Warren. 


Psychological Seminary. Topic determined in consultation with 
class. Both terms. Professor Warren. 


Theory of Mental Measurements. First term (3). Professor Warren. 
The Philosophy of Plato. Both terms (3). Professor Bowman. 


Hedonism and the Ethics of Naturalism. First term (3). Professor 
G. S. Patton. 


Self-realization and the Ethics of Idealism. Second term (3). 
Professor G. S. Patton. 


History of English Ethics. First term (3). Professor G. S. Patton. 


Problems in Contemporary Ethics. Second term (3). Professor G. 
S. Patton. 


The Philosophy of Evolution. Both terms (3). Professor Spaulding. 
The Psychology of Education. First term (3). Professor McComas. 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Second term (3). Professor Fogel. 


English Empiricism. Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mills, Spencer. Both 
terms (3). Professor Whitney. 


Modern Idealism. Second term (3). Professor Johnson. 


Logic: Recent investigations in this field. First term (3). Professor 
Spaulding. 
For courses in cognate subjects, regulations respecting degrees, etc., 
see the University Catalogue or special pamphlet containing the official 
Announcement of the Department of Philosophy. 


Enquiries may be addressed to any of the professors in the Depart- 
ment, or to Dran ANDREW F. WEST, Princeton. N. J. 
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Che Jobus Hopkins University 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 
GRADUATE COURSES, 1913—1914 


PHILOSOPHY. Students may take for their principal subject 
general systematic philosophy ; logic and scientific methodology ; ethics; 
or the history of philosophical ideas, both in the technical systems and in 
literature and the sciences. An important part of the student's work will 
each year consist in individual study on specially selected topics (systematic 
reading, methodical analysis of problems, frequent written papers), under the 
supervision of one of the professors of the department. Lecture courses are 
offered in 1913-14 as follows; Continental Philosophy from Descartes to 
Kant, Edward H. Griffin; Modern Pantheism and Pessimism, Edward F, 
Buchner ; Recent English Ethical Writers, Edward H. Griffin ; Transition 
from the Enlightenment to the Romantic Period, Arthur O. Lovejoy; Vital- 
ism, Arthur O. Lovejoy; Time and Time Perception, Arthur O. Lovejoy 
and Knight Dunlap. 

PSYCHOLOGY. Students may take their principal work in human 
experimental psychology, animal behavior, or psychopathology. For the 
latter two topics valuable opportunities are offered in the laboratory of experi- 
mental zoology (#7. S. jennings, S. O. Mast) and the Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic (Adolf Meyer). Lectures and laboratory courses in psychology for 
1913-14 are offered by John B. Watson and Knight Dun/ap in Experimental 
Human Psychology and Anima! Behavior ; Physiological Psychology ; Psy- 
chophysics ; Feeling and Relation. Research in both Human Psychology 
and Animal Behavior is amply provided for. 


EDUCATION. Courses of advanced grade in education are given 
to meet the needs of students whose interests lead them to elect for special 
emphasis the fields of the history of educational theories and practices, phil- 
osophy of education, educational psychology, or educational administration. 
In 1913-14 the following courses will be offered by EAdward F. Buchner: 
Educational Measurement, and Adolescence and Secondary Education. 


At the Graduate Conference papers and reports on researches are pre- 
sented by members of the department and invited lecturers from other 
institutions. 


The circular of the department will be mailed upon request addressed to 
the Registrar of the University. 
Letters of inquiry should be sent to the Secretary, 
Professor EDWARD F. BUCHNER 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The department offers introductory courses in general psychology, experi- 
mental psychology (both qualitative and quantitative), comparative psychol- 
ogy (theoretical and practical), educational psychology, genetic psychology, 
social psychology, folk psychology and the psychology of religion. The de- 
partments of neurology and physiology afford training courses of peculiar value 
to students specializing in either experimental or comparative psychology. 

Advanced courses provide opportunity for research work in the various 
branches of psychology and also deal with such special subjects as the history of 
psychological theory, the relations of psychology to philosophy, the methodol- 
ogy of psychology, etc. A Journal Club enables students to keep abreast of the 
current literature. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Courses are offered in the general history of philosophy, history and theory 
of science, history of moral and social philosophy, Hindu philosophy, Greek 
philosophy, Kant, Hegel, and other modern authors, the history of logic includ- 
ing recent logical theories, recent metaphysics including Pragmatism, the crigins 
of morality, psychology of ethics, social ethics, political ethics, esthetics. The 
departments of Education, Sociology, Economics, Political Science, Sanskrit, 
Comparative Religion, and Greek provide related courses. 


EDUCATION 


A Graduate Department of Education has been organized in the School of 
Education. Courses of advanced grade will be given in history of Education, 
Educational Administration, Educational Psychology, Educational Methods and 
in special subjects such as Manual Training, Nature Study, History, Mathema- 
tics, etc., etc. Laboratory facilities for experiments on educational subjects are 
provided and an elementary and high school furnish opportunity for observa- 
tion and experiments. 

CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 
James R. ANGELL James H. Turts Cuartes H. Jupp 
Grorcg H. Mgap Appison W. Moore NATHANIEL BUTLER 
Epwarp S. AmEs H. C. Stevens WaLTER SARGENT 
Harvey Carr W. C. Gore S. C. ParKER 
Frank N. FREEMAN M. W. JeRNEGAN Frank M. L&avitt 
W. Hayes J. F. Bossrrr 


Attention is invited particularly to the work of the summer quarter, which 
begins June 16th and ends August 29th. For information regarding this and 
other work of the departments, and also concerning fellowships, address: 

FOR PSYCHOLOGY, PROFESSOR JAMES R. ANGELL 
FOR PHILOSOPHY, PROFESSOR JAMES H. TUFTS 


FOR EDUCATION, PROFESSOR CHARLES H. JUDD 
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Directory of American Psychological Periodicals 


American Journal of Psychology—Worcester, Mass. : Florence Chandler. 
Subscription, $5. 600 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 


ogical Seminary—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription, $5. 575 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. ‘ie and educational psychology. Founded 1891. 


Psychological Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription, (with Psychological Bulletin) $5. © es ann lly. 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by fonn B. Watson. 


Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription, $2.75. 480 pages yoy > Psychological literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Arthur H. Pierce. 


Psychological Monographs—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription, $4. 500 pp. per vol. Founded 1895. “Ed. by James R. Angell, 
Published without dates, each issue one or more researches. 


Psychological Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription, $1. 200p. Founded 1895. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 
An annual bibliography of psychological literature. 


Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods—New York: Science 
Press. Bi-weekly. 728 pages per volume. Founded 1904. 
Subscription,$3. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 


Archives of Psychology—Sub-station 84, N. Y.: Archives of Psychology. 
Subscription, $5. 600 pp. ann. Founded 1906. Ed. by R. S. Woodworth. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 


Journal of Abnormal Psychology—Boston: Richard D. Badger. 
Subscription, $4. 480 pages annually. Ed. by Morton Prince. 


Bi-monthly. Founded 1906. Entire field of abnormal psychology. 


Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia: Psychological Clinic Press. 
Subscription, $1.50. 280 pages annually. Edited by Lightner Witmer. 
Monthly (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 


School Bulletin—Vineland, N.J.: The Training School. 
Subscription, $1. 160 pages annually. Monthly (10 numbers). 
Founded 1908. Edited by H. H. Goddard. Abnormal child psychology. 


Journal of Religious Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription, $3. 480 pages annually. Quarterly. Founded 1904. 
Edited by G. Stanley Hall and Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Journal of Race Development—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription, $2. 460 pages annually. Quarterly. Founded rgro. 
Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 


Journal of Educational Psychology—Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription, $2.50. 600 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Managing Editor, J. Carleton Bell. 
(Educational Psychology Monographs. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. 
Published separately at varying prices. Same publishers.) 


Journal of Animal epee 5 Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription, $3. 450 pages annually. Bi-monthly. Founded 
Edited by Robert M. Yerkes. 


The Behavior Monographs—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription, $3. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 
Published without dates, each number a single research. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 


All business communications should be addressed to 


Psychological Review Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Original contributions and discussions intended for the Psychological Review should be 
addressed to 
Professor John B. Watson, 
Editor of the PsycHOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Contributions intended for the Psychological Monographs should be addressed to 
Professor James R. Angell, 
Editor of the PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Reviews of books and articles intended for the Psychological Bulltin, announcements 
and notes of current interest, and dooks offered for review should be sent to 
Professor Arthur H. Pierce, 
Editor of the PsYcHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Titles and reprints intended for the Psychological Index should be sent to 


Professor Howard C. Warren, 
Editor of the PsycHOLOGICAL INDEX, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


DuTy FREE IMPORTATION SERVICE 


FROM 


STANDARD EUROPEAN MAKERS 
Our business in psychological apparatus is confined entirely to importations 
from the best European makers such as 
E. ZIMMERMAN Max RINCK 
WILH. PETZOLD SPINDLER & HOYER 
CH. VERDIN EUGEN ALBRECHT 


Etc., ETc. 
who supply us with their catalogues for prompt distribution upon request to 
customers in the United States 


IMPORTATION THROUGH OUR MEDIUM SAVES TIME, 
TROUBLE AND EXPENSE 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
Microscopes: LABORATORY APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
(280-282-234 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BRITISH JOURNAL 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by 
CHARLES S. MYERS 


Contents of Vol. VI, Part I, Fune, 1913. Price 5s net 


The N ture and Development of Attention. By G. Dawes Hicks, 

The Psychology of Visual Motion, By Henry J. Warr. 

The Comparative Method in Psychology. By Carvetu READ. 

Some Observations on Local Fatigue in Illusions of Reversible Per- 
spective. (One Diagram.) By J. C. FLvceEt. 

Binocular and Uniocular Discrimination of Brightness. (Six Figures.) 
By SHEPHERD Dawson. 

The Quantitative Investigation of Higher Mental Processes. (Four 
Figures.) By STANLEY WyatTT. 

PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The British Journal of Psychology is issued in parts at irregular intervals ; four 
parts will (usually) constitute a volume of about 450 pages, Royal 8vo. 
Volumes I, II, III, IV, and V( 1904-13) are now ready. Each volume in Four Parts, 
uck: 


paper covers, 15s. ef. Bound in ram, 18s. 6d. met. The price of single parts 
depends on the size of each part. 


The subscription price, payable in advance, is 15s. per volume (post free). 


It is intended to publish in connection with the /ourna/ a series of MONOGRAPH 
SuprLeMeEnts, of which the first, ‘‘ On the after-effect of seen movement ’’ by A. Wohlge- 
muth, D.Sc., is published at 5s. ef. These supplements will not be included in 
the subscription for the /ourna/ but must be purchased separately. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FETTER LANE, LONDON 
viii 
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The Journal of Animal 
Behavior 


Presenting naturalistic and experimental studies of the senses, in- 
stincts, habits, and intelligence of animals and plants. <A depart- 
ment of notes provides for isolated observations. 


Subscription, 3.00 a year 
(Foreign, $3.50) 


Published by HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 


Address orders to the Journal of Animal Behavior 
Emerson Hall, - - Cambridge, Mass. 


The Behavior Monographs 


Presenting extended studies of animal and 
plant behavior and intelligence. 


Subscription, $3.00 per volume of approximately 
450 pages. (Foreign, $3.50) 
Edited by JOHN B. WATSON, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Published by HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 


Address orders to the Behavior Monographs 
Emerson Hall - Cambridge, Mass. 
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Psychological Review Publications 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


VOL. 
11. *OnInhibition. B.B. Breese. Pp.iv+65. 12. On After-images. 
Ivory Franz. Pp. iv +61. $1.12. 13. *The Accuracy of Voluntary Movement. 
R.S. Woopworts. Pp.vi+114. 14. *AStudyof Lapses. H.HEatH BAWDEN. Pp.iv 
+ 122. $1.50. 15. The Mental Life of the Monkeys. E. L. Taornpixe. Pp. iv + 57. 
50 cents. 16. *The Correlation of Mental and Physical Tests. C. WissLER. 
VOL. IV 
17. Harvard Psychological Studies, Vol. I.; sixteen experimental investigations. 
Edited by HuGo MOnsTerBerc. Pp. viii + 654. $4.00. 
VOL. V 
18. Sociability and Sympathy. J. W.L. Jones. Pp.iv +91. 75 cents. 19. The 
Practice Curve: J. H. Barr. Pp. 70. 75 cents. 20. The Psychology of Expecta- 
tion, Ciara M. Hitcucock. Pp.iv +78. 75 cents. 21. Motor, Visual and Applied 
Rhythms. J.B. Mruver. Pp iv +106. $1.00 22. The Perception of Number. J.F. 
MESSENGER. Pp.iv + 44. 50cents. *23. A Study of Memory for Connected Trains 
of Thought. E. N. Henperson. Pp. iv + 94. 
VOL. VI 
24. A Study in Reaction Time and Movement. T. V. Moore. Pp. iv + 86, 75 
cents. 25. The Individual and his Relation to Society. J. H. Turts. Pp. iv + 58, 
50 cents. 26. Time and Reality. J. E. Boopin. Pp.v +119. $1.00. 27. The Dif- 
ferentiation of Religious Consciousness. Invinc Kinc. Pp. iv +72. 75 cents. 29. 
University of lowa Studies. No. IV. Edited byC.E.Szasnors. Pp.v +118. $1.25. 
VOL. VII 
29. Yale Psychological Studies, New Series, Vol. I. No.1. Edited by Cuaries 
H. Jupp. Pp. vii + 226. $2.25. 30. The Theory of Psychical Dispositions, 
Cuartes A. Dusray. Pp.vii+170. $1.50. 31. Visual Illusion of Movement during 
Eye Closure. Harvey Carr. Pp. vi+ 127. $1.25. 
VOL. VOI 
32. The Psychological Experiences connected with the Different Parts of Speech. 
ELeanor H. RowLanp. Pp. 42. 40cents. 33. Kinegsthetic and Organic Sensations: 
Their Role in the Reactions of the White Rat to the Maze. Jonn B. Watson. Pp. 
vi+ 100. $1.00. 34. Yale Psychological Studies, New Series. Vol. I. No. 2, 
Edited by Cuartes H. Jupp. Pp. v+4197. $1.75. 35. Studies from the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of Wesleyan University. Vol. I. No.1. An Experimental Study 
of Visual Fixation. Raymonp Dopce. Pp. vii+95. $1.00. 
Nortse.—No. 36 appears as No. 1 of the Philosophical Monographs. 
VOL. Xx 
37. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago. Control 
Processes in Modified Hand-Writing; An Experimental Study. June E. Downey. 
Pp. vii + 148. $1.50. 38. University of lowa Studiesin Psychology. No.5. Edited 
by Cart E. Szasnore. Pp. 148. $1.50. 39. Studies from the Psychological Labora- 
tory of the University of Chicago. Combination Tones and Other Related Auditory 
Phenomena. Peterson. Pp. xiii+ 136. $1.50. 
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Vol. X, No. 12 PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW PUBLICATIONS eel 15, 1918» 


(7 74 221913 
Psychological Bulletin 


ARTHUR H, PIERCE, Smirn CoLiece 
HOWARD C. WARREN, Princeton University (/ndex) 
JOHN B. WATSON, Jouns Hopkins University (Review) ann 
JAMES R. ANGELL, University or Cuicaco ( Monographs) 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 


J. W. BAIRD, CLark Universiry; MADISON BENTLEY, University or E. F. 
BUCHNER, Jouns Hopkins University; H. A. CARR, UNiIversiry or Cuicaco; KNIGHT 
DUNLAP, Jouns Hopkins University; E. B. HOLT, Harvarp University; J. H. 
LEUBA, Bryn Mawr MAX MEYER, UNIVERsITY oF Missourr; ROBERT 
MacDOUGALL, New York University; G. H. MEAD, UNIversity or CuicaGo; R. M. 
OGDEN, Universiry oF Tennussez; W. D, SCOTT, NorTHwesTeRN UNiversity; E. 
J. SWIFT, Wasnincton Universiry; M. F. WASHBURN, Vassar Coiece; R. S. 


WOODWORTH, Cotumsia UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY NUMBER 
7 EDITED BY PROFESSOR J. H. LEUBA 
CONTENTS 
: Sociology and Psychology: J. H. Leusa, 461. 
Special Reviews : 

Social Psychology (Wissler, Main, Rivers, Chamberlain): J. H. Leupa, 467; 
7 (Thomas, McDougall): E. L. Tatpert, 471. Religious Psychology (Underhill, 
$3 Pacheu, Maréchal, Huc, Perrier, Schroeder, Morse and Allen, Anon., Ruyssen, 
Aschkenasy) : J. H. Levsa, 476; (H6éffding, Parodi): L. I. Srecuer, 487. 
2. Books Received, 488; Notes and News, 490; Indexes, 492. 
ly PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
NORTH QUEEN ST., LANCASTER, PA., 

anp PRINCETON, N, J. 
a Aaunts: G. E STECHERT & CO., Lowpon (2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C.); 
(Koenigstr., 37); Panis (16rue de Condé) 
ry 


Eatered as second-class matter January 21, 1904, at the post-office at Lamcaster, Pa., under 
Ast of Congress of March 3, 1879 
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Psychological Review Publications 


EDITED BY 


HOWARD C. WARREN, Princetoy University (/ndex) 
JOHN B. WATSON, Jouns Hopxins University (Review) 

JAMES R. ANGELL, Universrry oF Curcaco (Monographs) 
ARTHUR H., PIERCE, Smirn Cotiece (Aulictin) 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 
Many DISTINGUISHED PsYCHOLOGIS’?PS 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


containing origina! contributions only, appears bimonthly, on the first of January, 
March, Muay, July, September, and November, the six numbers comprising a volume 


of about 480 pages. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


containing critical reviews, notices of books and articles, psychological news and 
notes, university notices, and announcements, appears the fifteenth of each month, 
the annual volume comprising about 480 pages. Special issues of the BULLETIN con- 
sist of general reviews of recent work in some department of psychology. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 


is acompendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psycho- 
logical and cognate topics that have appeared durirg the year. The INpex is issued 
in April or May, and may be subscribed for in connection with The Review and 


BULLETIN, or , urchased separately. 


Annual Subscription to Review and Bulletin, $5.00 (Canada, $5.15, 
Postal Union, $5.30); Review, Bulletin, and Index, $5.85 
(Canada, $6.00, Postal Union, $6.15); Bulletin, 

Alone, $2.75 (Canada, $2.85, Postal Union, $2.95). 


Current Numbers of the Review, 50c.; of the Bulletin, 25c. (special 
issues 40c.); of the index, $1. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies which it 
is important to publish promptly and as units. THe PHILOSOPHICAL MONOGRAPHS 
form a separate series, containing treatises more philosophical in character. The 
MoNnoGRAPHS e2ppear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 
pages, with a uniform subscription price of $4.00. (Postal Union $4.30.) Each 
series may be subscribed for separately. 


The price of single numbers varies according to their size. Fourteen volumes 
of the PsycHOLOGICAL MoNoGRAPHS have been issued, and the first volume of the 


PHILOSOPHICAL MonoGRAPHs is in progress. 


LIBRARY OF GENETIC SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


A series of bound books issued as ted for publication. The price varies ac- 
cording to the size of the volume. Two volumes of the Library have already appeared. 


Subscriptions, orders, and business communications may be sent direct to the 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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VOL. xX 


40. Studies from the Johns Hopkins Psychological Laboratory. Edited by G. M. 
SrraTTON. Pp. 104. $1.00. 41. The Social Will, Epwin ANDREW Haypen. 
Pp. iv + 93- $1.00. 42. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University 

Chicago. The Effect of Achromatic Conditions on the Color Phenomena of Peripheral 
Vision. GRACE MAXWELL FERNALD. Pp. iv+o91. $1.00. 43. Wellesley College 
Studies in Psychology, No. 1. A Study in Memo Various Materials by the 
Reconstruction Method. ELEaNnor A. McC. GAMBLE. p-xi-+ 211. $2.25. 


VOL. XI 

44. Studies from the Psyciaological Laboratory of the University of Illinois. Vol. I. 
No. 1. Edited by S. Corvin. Pp. vi+ 4177. $1.75. .45. Ohio State 
University, Psychological Studies. Vol. I. No. 1. Edited by THomas H. Haines. 
Pp. 71. 75 cents. 46. Studies from Psychological Laboratory of University of 
Chicago. An Experimental Study of Fatigue. C.S. Yoakum. Pp. vi+ 130. $1.25. 
47. Studies from the — Hopkins Psychological Laboratory. The Determination 


of the Position of a Momentary Impression in the Temporal Course of a Moving 
Visual Impression. N.T. Burrow. Pp. 63. 65 cents. 


VOL. XII 


48. A Study of Sensory Control in the Rat. FLorENcE RICHARDSON. Pp. 124. 
$1.25. 49. On the Influence of Complex‘ty and Dissimilarity on Memory. Harvey 
A. Peterson. Pp. 86. $1.00. 50. Studies in ge W. Van Dyxe BINGHAM. 
Pp. vi+ 88. $1.00. 51. Report of the Committee of the American Psychological 
Association o1 the Teaching of ee Pp. 94. $1.00. 52. Some Mental 
Processes,of the Rhesus Monkey. Wit.tiamM T. SHEPHERD. Pp. 66. 75 cents. 


VOL. 


53. Report of the Commit.ee of the American Psychological Association on the 
Standardizing of Procedure in Experimental Tests. Pp. 108. $1.00. 54. Tests for 
Practical Mental Classification. HeEaLy and Grace MAXWELL FERNALD. 
Pp. viii +54. 75 cents. 55. Some Types of Attention. H. C. McComas, Jr. 
Pp. 56. 75 cents. 56. On the Functions of the Cereb:um: the Occipital Lobes. 
SHEPHERD Ivory FRANZ and GonzaLo R. LaFora. Pe. 118. $1.25. 57. Association 
Tests: Being a Part of the Report to the American a Association of the 
Committee on Standardizing*Procedure in Experimental Tests. R.S. Woopworts and 
F. Lyman WELLS. Pp. 86. 75 cents. 


VOL. XIV 
58. The Diagnosis of Mental Imagery. MABEL RUTH FERNALD. Pp. 160. $1.50. 
. Autokinetic Sensations. Henry F. Apams. Pp. 45; 50 cents. 60. A Study of 
taneous After-Sernsations. Mary H. S. Hayes. Pp. 89. $1.00. 61. On the 


Relation of the Methods of Just Perceptible Differences and Constant Stimuli. SamueL 
W. FERNBERGER. Pp. 81. $1.00. 


VOL. XV 


62. The Factors that Influence the Sensitivity of the Retina to Color. GrrtrupE 
Rano. Pp. 178. $1.75. 65. Learning in Dementia Precox. Epwin G. Borinc. 

. 101. $1.00. 64. Am Experiment in Linear Space Perception. Francis N. 

AXFIELD, Pp. 56. 75 cents. 65. The Form Board Test. Renet Hut Syi- 
VESTER. Pp. 56. 75 cents. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MONOGRAPHS 


VOL. I 
1. Bsthetic ence: Its Nature and Function in E ology. W. D. Furry. 


Pp. xvi+ 160. $160. 2. The Philosophy of John Norris of erton. FLORA 
IsapEL MacKinnon. Pp. iii + 103. $1.00. 


Price $4.00 the volume. “Monographs so marked are out of print. 
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Volume I of the Library of Gerietic Science and Philosophy 


The Moral Life 


A Study in Genetic Ethics 
By 
ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES, Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Ohio State University. 
xiv + 188 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Price $2.00 net: Postage 10 cents. 


It is, as the sub-title indicates, a study in Genetic Ethics. In the 
first two chapters the author defines the genetic problem and 
method in their relation to other. views and methods. The main 
subjects of the.discussion—the moral ideal, the. moral self, moral 
motive, and moral freedom—are then taken up. The author’s 
formulation of these problems makes of genetic ethics a special branch 
of ethical inquiry; and in the development of his answers it is shown 
how really important have been the historical views for our under- 
standing of the moral life. A distinctive feature of the work is the 
large space—three chapters—given to the discussion of motive ; and 
the chapter on freedom is an attempt to include within the author's 
outline the truths of both indeterminism and determinism. The 
book is written with the class-room in view, and will be found 
adapted to courses in advanced ethics. 


Volume II of the Library of Genetic Science and Philosophy 


Darwin and the Humanities 
By 
JAMES MARK BALDWIN 
viii+ 118 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.50 net. Postage .08 cents 


An account of what psychologists and moralists have done to 
assimilate and apply evolution theory in the Mental and Social 
Sciences, and in Philosophy. The book contains chapters on Dar- 
winism in relation to Psychology, Social Science, Ethics, Logic, 
Philosophy and Religion. 

PUBLISHED BY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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